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OBJECTIVES  IN  A  PROGRAM  OF  RURAL- LIFE  IMPROVEMENT 


Introduction 


Rural  progress  depends  on  the  definite  aims  and  coordination  of  effort 


of  all  agencies  working  in  the  interest  of  rural-life  improvement. 

The  fundamental  needs  of  rural  life  in  America  may  "be  grouped  under 
three  main  divisions:  (1)  Educational,  (2)  economic,  and  (3)  social  and 
recreational.   Educational  is  of  first  importance  as  the  progress  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  its  people.  Of  most 
importance  in  a  program  of  rural-life  improvement  is  the  public  school  since 
there  the  foundation  for  further  improvement  is  laid. 

Progress  in  education  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  marked  by  many  notable  achievements.   This  is  true  not  only 
of  higher  education,  but  also  of  secondary  and  elementary  education,  particular- 
ly in  the  urban  centers.  Education  in  the  open  country  has  made  progress  but 
not  in  proportion  to  that  made  o-j   schools  in  and  near  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion. Rural  education  continues  to  be  the  weak  link  in  the  American  system  of 
education  and  the  most  difficult  problems  awaiting  solution  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  public  education  are  in  this  field.   In  recent  years  closer  study  has 
been  made  of  rural- school  conditions  which  is  resulting  in  higher  standards 
for  both  schools  and  teachers,  better  system  of  preparing  teachers,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  rural-school  curriculum  to  meet  present-day  needs. 
Under  our  Constitution  we  hold  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  education- 
al opportunity.   Our  Government  is  pledged  to  its  full  realization.  From 
the  standpoint  of  those  residing  in  rural  America  such  a  realization  has  never 
c  ome  t  rue . 

Rural  Schools  Need  Greater  Financial  Support 

Equal  opportunity  in  education  for  rural  youth  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.   It  is  within  recent  years  that  the  most  constructive 
work  has  been  done  for  rural  schools.   Unequal  distribution  of  wealth  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  schools  is  common  in  all  States.   Certain  centers  of 
population  are  endowed  with  great  wealth  while  others  have  little  wealth. 
In  the  former  a  low  tax  rate  yields  ample  funds  for  school  purposes  whereas 
in  the  poor  districts  high  taxes  will  not  yield  sufficient  funds  for  the 
support  of  good  schools.   In  the  wealthier  communities  there  are  numerous 
industries,  railroads,  mercantile  establishments  and  banks  where  labor 
is  employed  at  good  wages,  while  the  people  living  in  the  open  country  in 
the  poorer  sections  are  mostly  farmers  who  have  small  incomes.   Therefore, 
if  equal  educational  opportunity  is  to  come  to  rural  and  urban  people  alike, 
there  must  be  a  more  equitable  plan  of  distributing  funds  which  will  enable 
the  former  to  have  a  larger  amount  of  financial  support. 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools  in  sections  where  physical  conditions 
will  permit  has  aided  greatly  to  improve  educational  facilities  for  rural 
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o/cou^t*      ThS   inauSuration  of  the    system  of  .county  unit  and  the   election 
un^y  superintendents  by  boards   of  education  have  been  of  great   value. 

Trained  Teachers  Necessary 

cessfullvnatt£nal  program  of   rural'  education  can  not  be  made    to   function  suc- 
tutions  wV "\    °Ut   the  aid  and  Cl0se   co°Pe^tion  of  higher  educational    insti- 
ral   lead'  ^^    ^   facilities  for   training  rural   teachers  and   other  ru- 

and  havee^S*      T^  °f  the   teachers   colleges  have   awakened  to   these   needs 
The  nre  f"nulated  special  programs   for  the  preparation  of  rural   teachers, 

larlv  bPara^10n  of  teachers   for  rural   service  has  not  been  emphasized  particu- 
from       I  a         ge  nuRlber  of   the   teachers  colleges.      The   demand  for  teachers 
absorbTb    SCh°°ls  has  been   so   grea*   that   the    list   of  graduates  has  been 
rule  b6       y  °lty  boards   of  education.      The   rural  schools  have   as  a  general 

t>>   Sen  ^0mpelled   to  employ  either  teachers  poorly  prepared  professionally 
or  inose  who   plan  to   teach   in  rural   schools   for  one  term" or  so^until  a 
position  can  be  had  in  the  city   schools. 

tea  h     An°ther  Way  in  wnich   rural   schools  are  handicapped   is   that   too   often 
have    VttT^  °lty  reared  and  knov'    little  about   rural   life   and  consequently 
thV       ittle   or  no   interest    in  its   improvement.      However,    it   is   not  claimed, 
at  all   such  teachers  come  within  this  class.      There   are  many   instances   of 

i  y  reared  teachers  who  are    rendering  notable    services    in   rural   schools. 
Kurai   teachers   should  be   rural  minded,    appreciate   the    importance   of  rural 

rogress  to  national  welfare,    and  their  professional  preparation  should  be 
directed  toward   the   rural   school  and  not   toward  the   city   school.      In  other 

or  s,    the    training  courses   for   rural   teachers   should  deal  more   with   rural 

nvironments  and   less  with  city  attraction.      A  greater  number  of  teachers 
laminar  with   social  needs   of   rural  people  and  trained  to   carry   on  success- 
fully the   educational  work  for  which   the   school   is   responsible,    should  be 
available  for  rural   service.      Rural-life    improvement  will  be    slow  so    long  as 
the   educational  program  of  rural  schools   is  a  duplicate   of   city-school 
programs  and  with   only  city   trained  teachers   teaching  in  rural   schools.     Educa- 
tional opportunity  can  not  be  made   equal   to  both   rural  and  urban  children  un- 
less a  more  effective  plan  of  preparing  rural   teachers   is   inaugurated.      The 
responsibility  for  training   rural   teachers   rests   largely  with   teachers  colleges 
and  tne   colleges   of  education   in  the   land-grant    institutions   and  universities. 

In  the   program   of  rural   development    the   rural   school  must  be   the  chief 
source  of    information,    inspiration,    and  guidance   of   rural  youth.      It    is   the 
basic  preparation  for  future   citizenship.      Other  agencies   can  and  are   render- 
ing valuable   services.      It   is  very  important   that  close  cooperation  be  main- 
tained among  all  agencies  working  to    improve   rural  life.      A  program  for  the 
improvement   of  country  life  can  not  function  effectively  unless   there   is   this  co- 
ordination of  effort.      The   agencies   outside   the   school   should  continue   to  help 
in  the   solution  of   rural  problems.      They  should  supplement   the   program  of  the 
rural   schools   in  helping  to  make   rural   life  more  wholesome  and  attractive.      The 
rural  elementary   schools   of   the   present   can  not  be   expected  to  assume   respon- 
sibility for  the    solution  of   all   the  numerous  problems   of   rural   life.      But 
in  teaching  even  the    so-called  working  tools  of  education,    the   content   of   the 
courses   should  be    so   organized  as   to   include  more   of   the   local   interests   of 
the   children.      In  the   larger   type   of   rural   school  with  two   or  three   or  four 
teachers   the   well-trained  teacher  will  find  more   time   for   such   subjects   as 
elementary   science   and  agriculture,    nature    study,    and  problems   relating   to   the 
farm  and  home. 
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Program  of  Rural  Schools 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  recent  years  as  to  what  should 
be  the  character  of  the  program  of  the  rural  elementary  schools.   Broadly  con- 
sidered, the  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  individual  for  useful  service. 
Opportunity  for  a  career  in  any  of  the  vocations  or  professions  should  be  open 
to  rural  children  the  same  as  to  city  children.   In  so  far  as  the  so-called 
fundamental  subjects  are  concerned,  there  should  be  practically  no  difference 
in  the  education  of  rural  and  city  children.   The  chief  difference  should  come 
in  the  practical  application  of  school  studies  to  the  experience  and  environ- 
ment of  the  groups.   The  curriculum  of  the  rural  school  should  reflect  more 
of  the  principal  elements  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  Education 
for  rural  life  to-day  should  be  broader  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.   The 
American  farmer  is  handicapped  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
acquired  through  economics,  commerce  and  marketing,  sociology,  history,  civics, 
and  science.   Education  for  rural  life  to-day  must  be  wholesome,  attractive, 
and  renumerative,  and  have  for  its  aim  to  make  rural  people  happy,  prosperous 
and  contented. 

What  Vocational  Elements  are  Important 

The  vocational  concept  should  have  a  place  in  the  program  of  rural  edu- 
cation.  The  primary  purpose  of  such  instruction  is  to  teach  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  agriculture  as  a  science  and  to  show  students  the  rela- 
tion of  agriculture  to  other  industries  and  thus  enable  them  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge that  would  be  inspirational  and  helpful  in  getting  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  farming  as  a  vocation.   Certain  practical  exercises  in  home 
projects  should  be  included  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  rural-school  program, 
provided  the  work  is  educational  as  well  as  economic  and  the  older  students  are 
sufficiently  interested  and  have  the  desire  to  do  project  work. under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  teachers. 

Junior  project  work  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  better  type  of  rural 
schools  has  frequently  been  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  other  school 
subjects  which  has  resulted  in  keeping  boys  in  school  longer.   The  aim  of  junior 
project  work  is  both  educational  and  economic.   Obviously  it  should  be  de- 
veloped largely  from  the  educational  standpoint.   Some  of  the  aims  from  a 
purely  educational  standpoint  are  (1)  to  provide  work,  the  doing  of  v/hich  may 
enable  a  pupil  to  discover  his  own  aptitudes,  (2)  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  and  a  keener  appreciation  for  agriculture  as  a  mode  of  life,  (3) 
to  stimulate  a  school  and  community  spirit  through  exhibits  and  contests,  (4) 
to  develop  social  and  recreational  activities  through  county,  and  community 
meetings,  and  (5)  to  vitalize  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

Any  attempt  to  revise  the  curriculum  of  the  rural  school  must  recognize 
that  the  one-room  school  of  which  there  are  still  approximately  170,000  has  its 
limitation.   In  vitalizing  the  program  to  fit  more  in  harmony  with  present-day 
needs  of  rural  life,  we  must  look  to  the  consolidated  school  for  leadership 
and  guidance.   The  introduction  of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  in 
the  rural  course  of  study  does  not  mean  that  such  schools  should  become  a  tech- 
nical school  for  preparing  boys  or  girls  for  vocations.   Ample  opportunity  is 
offered  in  rural  schools  to  study  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  in  plants, 
animals,  rural  landscaping,  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  like.   It  is  not 
expected  that  a  course  in  elementary  agriculture  in  the  average  rural-school 
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program  can   transform   the  art   of   agriculture   regardless  of   the  need  for  such 
changes   in  certain  localities. 

Vocational  Education 

The   Vocational  Education  Act,    commonly  known  as   the    Smith-Hughes   Act,    was 
approved  by -the  President   of  the   United   States,    February  23,    19.17. 

The   primary 'aim  of   vocational  education   in  agriculture    is   to  prepare 
students  for  proficiency  in   different   farming   occupations.      "Such  education 
shall  be   of   less    than  college  grade   and  be   designed   to  meet   the  needs   of  persons 
over   14  years   of   age  who  have   entered  upon  or  who   are  preparing  to  enter  upon 
the   work  of  the   farm  or  of   the   farm  home." 

In  1918,    when   vocational  education  under   the    Smith-Hughes  Act   was 
officially  begun   there  were   609  high  schools   that   received  Federal  aid  for 
teaching  agriculture.      A  rapid   increase    in  these    schools  brought   the    total 
up  to   4,371   in   1926,    including  all  day,    part-time,    evening,    and  short-course 
schools.      The   number  of   teachers  employed  on  a  12  months'    basis   to   teach  agri- 
culture  in  these    schools    increased  from  686   in   1918   to   approximately  3,276 
in  1926.      The   number  of   students    in  the   all-day   schools  has    increased  from 
about   14,000   in  1918   to  approximately  85,000   in   1926.      In  addition  many   thou- 
sands  of  farm  boys   and  adults  are  being  reached  through  part-time   and  evening 
classes. 

Curricula  of   Smith-Hughes   Schools 

The  program  of   study   in   these   schools  while   vocational    in  character   is 
in  no   sense   narrow.      Class   instruction   in  agriculture    is   supplemented  by 
supervised  practice  work  which    students  are   required   to   do   on   their  home   farms. 
In  this   supervised  practice  work  each   student    is   required   to  keep  a  record, 
and  at   the  end  of   the  year  a  balance   is  made   to    see    if  the    supervised  project 
work  has  been  conducted  at   a  profit   or  a  loss.      In  numerous   instances   stu- 
dents have   shown  substantial  profits   in  their   supervised  project  work.      This 
particular  type  of   agricultural   instruction   is  meeting  a  long-felt  need   in 
rural   life.      Country  boys  who   desire    to  become   farmers   are   given  opportunity 
to    study  the   science   and  art   of  agriculture   along  with   other  high-school 
subjects.      In   the    supervised   project  work  students  put   into  practice   scientific 
principles   learned   in  the   classroom  concerning  both  the  production  and  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

Vocational  education   in  home   economics   is   likewise   provided  for  under 
the   Vocational  Education  Act.      Ho   one  would  question   the   important  influence 
which  the  home   and  family  life   exert   on  social  progress,      llo  permanent   improve- 
ment   in  our  social  and  educational   life   in  the   open  country   or   the  city  takes 
place   that   does   not   influence   the  home  and  life   of   the   family.      Home  makers   should 
be   trained  for  their   specific   duties   just   as   other  kinds   of  workers.      Therefore, 
the  aim  of  vocational  education  in  home   economics   is   to  prepare   girls  for  bet- 
ter  service    in   the  home  as  practical  home  makers   and  housekeepers   and  to   pre- 
pare  teachers   for   service   in  this   field.      The    importance   of  home   economics 
in   the  program  of  education    in   the   United   States    is  being  recognized  more    and 
more.      Any  program  of  education  that   aims   to   improve   rural   life    is   inadequate 
unless   the  home-economics   aspect   of   education   is   fully  appreciated. 
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Beginning  of  Higher  Education  for  the  Indiistrial  Classes 

Federal  legislation  for  agricultural  and  industrial  education  in  the 
United  States  had  its  beginning  when  the  National  Congress  enacted  the  first 
Morrill  Act,  which  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862.   This  act  gave  to 
each  State  '30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  to  which  it  was  entitled.   The  money  obtained  from  the  sales  of 
these  lands  was  to  create  an  endowment  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  at  least  one  college  "where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  in  life.11   It  was  generally  assumed  that  these  colleges  would 
be  ample  for  all  the  instruction  in  agriculture  that  should  be  given  in 
schools.   In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  agricultural  instruction,  these 
institutions  were  compelled  to  offer  short  courses  at  the  colleges  and  to 
conduct  institutes  for  farmers  already  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  land-grant  institutions  have  also  rendered  valuable  service  in  prepar- 
ing rural  leaders,  such  as  teachers,  extension  workers,  farmers,  home 
makers,  and  farm  mechanics,  who  have  aided  materially  in  improving  rural 
life  and  the  farm  home.   They  have  important  functions  of  research  and  extension 
work  under  both  State  and  Federal  legislation.   Agricultural  experiment  stations 
with  highly  specialized  staffs  are  maintained  at  these  institutions.  A  series 
of  Federal  acts  beginning  with  the  Hatch  Act  of  1387  have  furnished  funds  to 
aid  the  States  in  carrying  on  research  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Each  institution  also  maintains  a  staff  of  specialists  in  the  extension  service 
who  work  in  the  various  counties  throughout  the  State. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  national  in  scope,  had 
its  beginning  when  the  National  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Act  which  was 
signed  by  President  Wilson  in  1914. 

Cooperative  extension  work  as  defined  in  the  Smith- Lever  Act  "shall 
consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the 
several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects 
through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise." 

The  aim  of  extension  teaching  is  to  improve  conditions  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  home  through  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  home  practices.   To  do  this 
most  effectively  the  agents  seek  the  assistance  of  local  leaders  who  have  been 
successful  in  their  own  work,  who  are  willing  to  serve  and  who  have  the  ability 
to  instruct  rural  people  in  problems  of  the  farm  and  the  home  through  demonstra- 
tions, publications,  and  otherwise. 

Extension  work  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  country.   The 
extension  service  deals  with  adult  men  and  women  and  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
in  cooperation  with  farm  bureaus,  farmer  unions,  the  grange,  boys'  and  girls' 
scouts,  and  so  forth,  and  is  rendering  very  valuable  and  necessary  service  to 
rural  education. 
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Research  work  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  prior  to  this  act. 
The  results  of  research  were  accumulating  faster  than  the  information  was  being 


disseminated  to  the  farmers  who  needed  it.   Teachers  trained- in  the  science  and 
.art  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  who  were  able  to  convey  to  farmers  on 
their  own  farms  and  in  the  home  the  results  of  research  determined  at  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  employed. 
Therefore,  the  nation-wide  extension  movement  for  which  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  jointly  responsible  was  the  final  out- 
growth of  the  earlier  achievements  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  to  disseminate  to  the  farmers  and  the  farm  homes  of  the 
Nation  important  information  of  a  practical  nature,  derived  from  scientific  re- 
search. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  4-H  Club  Work 

Another  important  phase  of  extension  work  is  that  carried  on  with  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  on  their  home  farms.   The  purpose  of  club  work  is  to  in- 
struct boys  and  girls  in  better  practices  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,^  Boys 
are  taught  how  to  do  improved  practices  on  the  farm  through  demonstrations  in 
animals  and  crops.   The  project  work  with  animals  and  crops  educates  these 
boys  in  methods  that  bring  economic  success  in  the  project  and  improves  farm 
and  home  practices.   Girls  are  taught  the  science  and  art  of  home  making,  in- 
cluding dressmaking,  meal  planning,  poultry  raising,  gardening,  and  food  con- 
servation.  The  training  in  leadership  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  educa- 
tion these  boys  and  girls  derive  from  club  work.   Most  of  them  are  from  12  to 
15  years  of  age.   Some  have  quit  school.   Among  these  groups  are  the  future 
farmers  and  home  makers  of  America.   It  is  not  the  aim  of  club  work  to  hold 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  but  to  help  prepare  for  more  efficient  service  those 
who  desire  to  live  in  the  open  country  and  to  earn  their  living  from  the  soil. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  4-H  club  work  is  to  develop  the  head,  heart, hand,  and 
health  through  active  participation  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  interest  and 
importance  in  the  local  communities.   Whenever  successfully  done  4-H  club  work 
is  both  educational  and  economic. 

Economic  Training  for  Farming  Imperative 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  country  life  to-day  is  better  education  of 
farmers  in  the  business  of  farming.   Rural-life  development  will  continue  to 
be  slow  and  unsatisfactory  until  rural  education  from  the  elementary  school 
through  the  high  school  and  the  agricultural  college  more  effectively  serves 
rural  life.  All  these  agencies,  including  the  rural  education  department, 
teachers  colleges,  the  vocational  teachers  and  the  extension  teachers,  must 
work  in  harmony  with  the  definite  aim  of  improving  conditions  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the  business  and  the  aesthetic  sides  of  farm  life.   The  business 
of  farming  needs  new  adjustments  that  will  put  it  on  a  basis  more  comparable 
to  that  which  surrounds  the  industrial  life  in  the  centers  of  population. 
Farmers  need  to  know  more  about  the  principles  and  application  of  economic 
production  and  cooperative  marketing.   Improvement  in  the  economic  condition 
on  the  farm  will  allow  more  time  for  the  educational,  recreational  and  social 
aspects  of  rural  life.   Our  program  of  agricultural  education  up  to  the  present 
has  emphasized  the  productive  side  of  agriculture  rather  than  the  economic. 
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Farmers  are  still  individualists  in  their  methods  of  production  and 
marketing.   Other  industries  are  organized  not  only  for  group  production  "but 
for  group  marketing.   In  general,  farmers  do  net  have  a  collective  system  of 
marketing  their  products,  and  as  a  result  they  have  not  generally  received  a 
fair  profit  for  their  products.   The  importance  of  better  systems  of  cooperative 
marketing  can  not  be  overemphasized.   Farmers  must  take  the  initiative  and 
largely  assumed  responsibility  for  the  success  of  cooperative  marketing 

,     supplemented  by  the  inspiration  and  intelligent  leadership  of  the  agricultural 

f    colleges  and  the  United' States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  economic  value  of  education  to  the  farmer  has  been  verified  in  a 
number  of  instances.   A  study  was  made  in  Georgia  in  1925  to  determine  the 
effect  of  education  on  the  earning  capacity  of  farmers.   The  survey  included 
1,271  farmers  and  the  results  based  on  their  profits.   The  results  obtained 
were  as  follows:   Farmers  without  any  schooling  earned  $240  per  year;  farmers 
with  a  common- school  education  earned  $565  per  year;  and  farmers  with  a  high- 
school  education  earned  $664.50.   Farmers  with  a  short  course  in  agricultural 
education  earned  $895,  and  farmers  with  an  agricultural  college  education  earned 
$1,254.00.   Similar  studies  have  been  made  in  other  States  which  show  similar 
results. 

Education  for  Social  and  Recreational  Activities 

A  discussion  of  the  objectives  in  a  program  of  rural- life  improvement 
would  be  incomplete  without  including  the  social  and  recreational  aspects. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  many  impro\rements  in  rural  life.   The  rural  free 
delivery  is  now  an  established  part  of  most  communities.   The  telephone  and 
the  radio  have  added  materially  to  the  convenience  and  enjoyment  of  life 
in  the  open  country.  More  modern  machinery  on  the  farm  and  in  the  homes 
has  aided  greatly  in  lessening  the  amount  of  physical  labor.   The  improve-, 
ment  of  roads  and  the  coming  of  the  automobile  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
the  country  and  the  cities  closer  together.   Regardless  of  all  these  modern 
conveniences  many  of  our  leading  families  of  rural  communities  are  abandoning 
the  farms.   Year  by  year  rural  America  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  floating 
population  with  home  ownership  in  the  country  decreasing  and  tenantry  increasing, 

An  effective  way  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  rural  community 
life  is. through  more  effective  rural  community  organization.  Every  rural 
community  should  have  a  community  organization,  the  purpose  of  which  should 
be  to  promote  a,nd  advance  the  socialization  of  the  members  of  the  community 
by  furnishing  a  means  for  the  unified  expression  of  their  chief  interest  of 
*   life.   Such  community  organizations  stimulate  community  pride,  develop  initia- 
tive and  leadership  of  the  group,  and  result  in  accomplishing  greater  things 
for  the  entire  community.   The  definite  objective  of  the  community  organizer 
or  leader  should  be  to  arouse  and  educate  individuals  of  the  community  to  their 
own  needs  and  a  desire  to  achieve  these  needs  through  self-expression  and  grad- 
ual growth.   The  welfare  of  the  community  can  not  be  secured  except  where  there 
is  unity  of  purpose  among  its  organizations  with  their  aims  devoted  to  a  common 
end.   Country  life  will  be  more  satisfying  when  it  offers  educational  oppor- 
tunity, economic  success,  healthful  surroundings,  and  social  and  recreational 
opportunities . 
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Due  to  varying  conditions,  the  American  farmer  in  general  has  not  "been 
able  to  keep  pace  in  education  and  social  progress  with  his  city  neighbor.   The 
isolation  of  the  farming  population  has  had  its  advantages  and  compensation  in 
the  development  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  so  characteristic  of  individual 
warmers,  but  this  isolation  has  developed  individualism  and  resourcefulness  in 
somewhat  of  an  opposite  direction  from  the  development  of  cooperation.  Farm 
problems  of  the  present  are  more  difficult  than  they  were  in  former  days.   To 
meet  these  problems  successfully,  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  in  need  of  a  higher 
type  of  education  and  training.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  necessary  training. 

Better  Leadership  Needed 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  establishing  better  social  and  recreational 
opportunities  in  many  rural  communities  is  proper  leadership.   Desirable  lead- 
ership must  be  provided.   It  is  the  duty  of  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
teacher-training  institutions  to  give  more  attention  to  the  training  of  rural 
leaders.   In  the  matter  of  developing  rural  recreation  it  is  evident  that  the 
facilities  for  play  in  the  open  country  present  problems  different  from  those 
met  in  the  cities.   In  rural  sections  children  are  fewer  in  number  and  live 
farther  apart.   Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  organi- 
zation and  in  provisions  for  training  recreation  leaders.   Some  of  the  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers  are  including  instruction  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  recreation. 

Increased  attention  and  greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  provid- 
ing community  centers  with  motion  pictures,  literature  and  debating  societies, 
dramatics  and  sports  including  baseball,  basketball  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
volley  ball,  and  tennis.   Community  singing  oocupies  a  useful  and  enjoyable 
place  in  the  program  of  many  localities.   Economic  prosperity  and  better 
wages,  important  as  they  are,  will  not  solve  all  rural  problems  and  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  keep  people  from  becoming  tired  of  farm  life  unless  the  rural 
environment  offers  the  satisfaction  desired. 

The  pressing  need  in  rural  life  to-day  is  for  less  isolation  and  less  in- 
dividualism from  the  stand-point  of  business  and  a  greater  amount  of  social  en- 
joyment for  both  youth  and  adults.   We  need  to  develop  leadership  that  has  love 
and  appreciation  for  country  life  and  is  interested  in  its  development.   If 
democracy  is  to  endure  the  Nation  must  not  neglect  the  education  and  social  well- 
being  of  those  who  till  the  soil  and  conserve  our  natural  resources.  For  ulti- 
mately the  strength  of  the  Nation  must  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  its  rural 
institutions,  and  no  matter  how  strong  the  cities  with  their  industries  the 
interdependence  of  the  city  and  the  country  is  a  fact,  and  this  relation  must 
be  recognized,  maintained,  and  strengthened.   If  the  rural  districts  are  not  able 
to  strengthen  themselves,  the  cities  must  aid  in  paying  for  the  welfare  of 
country  people.   Our  urban  centers  can  not  exist  long  without  an  adequately 
developed  rural  life.   The  rural  dwellers  of  to-day  are  often  the  city  dwellers 
of  to-morrow,  and  many  of  the  13,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  rural  schools 
will  be  registered  among  the  city  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  and  will  be 
worthy  citizens  and  successful  in  business  and  professional  life  in  proportion 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  previous  training. 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  the  educational,  economic,  social  and 
recreational  needs  of  rural  life  can  "be  attained  generally:  (1)  By  providing 
more  equitable  distribution  of  school  revenue,  (2)  by  continuing  to  consolidate 
schools  wherever  feasible,  (3)  by  encouraging  State  teachers  colleges  to  recog- 
nize the  demand  for  special  preparation  for  rural  teachers  and  establish  facil- 
ities for  preparing  these  teachers,  (4)  by  encouraging  land-grant  colleges ^ 
to  place  special  emphasis  in  the  teacher- training  divisions  on  broad  training 
for  vocational  teachers  and  extension  teachers  and  to  give  more  attention  than 
is  now  being  given  to  professional  courses  for  workers  in  the  latter  group, 
(5)  by  urging  land-grant  institutions  to  make  special  studies  of  rural-life 
conditions  in  their  areas  with  special  reference  to  the  economic  and  social 
needs  of  the  farm  and  the  home  to  determine  the  outstanding  problems  in  rural 
sections  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  their  solution,  (6)  by  urging  national  and 
State  administrators  to  take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  closer  coordination  of 
effort  among  the  various  agencies  such  as  county  superintendents,  Smith-Hughes 
teachers  and  extension  teachers  working  in  the  interest  of  rural  life,  (?) 
by  rural  leaders  recognizing  the  pioneer  character  of  rural  life  and  realizing 
the  rapid  changes  and  adjustments  that  need  to  be  made,  (8)  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  at  least  one  vocational  school  where  agriculture  and  home 
economics  are  taught  and  one  agricultural  and  one  home-economics  extension 
teacher  in  every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States,  (9)  by  rural  and 
village  communities  making  greater  use  of  town  and  city  agencies  whenever 
possible,  (10)  by  developing  a  national  consciousness  in  behalf  of  rural- lit e 
improvement,  (11)  by  awakening  urban  people  to  a  greater  realization  of  th®ir_ 
responsibilities  in  helping  to  improve  rural-life  conditions,  (12)  by  develop^ 
ing  among  country  people  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  environment  by  impress- 
ing upon  them  that" rural  life  has  been  the  basis  and  inspiration  of  ideals  an 
values  for  all  civilization  through  music,  literature,  art  and  the  like. 

A  greater  national  consciousness  directed  to  the  education  of  those  living 
in  the  open  country  functioning  in  terms  of  their  educational,  social,  ana   ^ 
economic  needs  is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  problems.   Such  consideration 
necessary  to  insure  economic  stability  and  general  contentment  to  farm  peop   . 
The  future  development  and  perpetuity  of  our  democratic  institutions  depen 
upon  its  realization. 
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